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PAINTING  IN  RELIEF  was  organized  by  Lisa  Phillips,  Manager  of  the  Downtown  Branch 
with  the  assistance  of  the  following  Helena  Rubinstein  Fellows  in  the  Whitney  Museum's 
Independent  Study  Program:  Elizabeth  Guheen,  University  of  California,  San  Diego; 
Elisabeth  Lebovici,  University  of  Parix  X  Nanterres;  Karen  Moss,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley;  and  Michael  Thornton-Smith,  University  of  London. 

The  Downtown  Branch  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  is  operated  under  the 
direction  of  David  Hupert,  Head  of  the  Museum's  Education  Department,  and  Lisa  Phillips, 
Branch  Manager.  The  Downtown  Branch,  located  at  55  Water  Street,  is  supported  by  the 
business  community  of  Lower  Manhattan  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  It  is 
open  Monday  through  Friday  from  1 1 :00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Admission  is  always  free. 


Rg.  1  Richard  Artschwager,  Untitled  c.  1965,  Collection  Jonathan  W.  Leon. 


"Painting  in  Relief"  refers  to  the  current 
renaissance  of  relief  painting  that  seems  to 
have  grown  out  of  a  disenchantment  with  tradi- 
tional easel  painting.  Thus  the  reliefs  in  this  ex- 
hibition, which  share  three  dimensional  quali- 
ties with  sculpture,  developed  in  a  critical  rela- 
tionship to  the  contemporary  easel  tradition, 
particularly  its  preoccupation  with  flatness.  In 
so  doing,  the  reliefs  frustrate  the  very  notion  of 
classification  in  which  a  new  category  might  be 
formulated  out  of  older  criteria.  Having  rejected 
the  orthodox  separation  of  'painting'  and 
'sculpture,'  the  works  are  identifiable  only 
through  a  system  of  differences,  what  they  are 
not.  They  require  us  to  reexamine  our  relation- 
ship to  the  art  object  as  they  raise  questions 
about  the  limits  and  preconditions  of  both 
painting  and  sculpture.  However,  developing 
from  painting,  these  are  works  that  are  staked 
precisely  on  the  possibility  and  the  impossibility 
of  making  a  painting. 


Much  of  these  recent  reliefs  have  emerged  in 
response  to  the  belief  that  painting  was  in  a 
state  of  crisis  and  possibly  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
haustion. By  the  1  960's,  when  Abstract  Ex- 
pressionism had  been  heroized  and  interna- 
tionally celebrated  as  the  triumph  of  American 
painting,  it  seemed  to  some  that  painting  had 
reached  a  periodic  pinnacle.  Concurrently,  the 
possibilities  explored  in  Color  Field  or 
Minimalist  painting  — the  reduction  of  painting 
to  its  basic  physical  features  of  surface,  edge, 
and  color^  —  seemed  depleted,  overly  refined. 


The  move  into  three  dimensions  appeared  to 
be  one  solution.  It  was  also  a  logical  outgrowth 
of  previous  steps  in  painting  devised  to  abolish 
the  sanctity  of  illusionism,  affirming  instead  the 
painting  as  object.  Piet  Mondrian  left  his  can- 
vases unframed,  Mark  Rothko  extended  the 
painting  around  the  edges  of  the  canvas, 
Jasper  Johns  dissolved  figure/ground  relation- 
ships in  his  flag/object/paintings,  Robert  Rau- 
schenberg  violently  broke  the  frame  in  his  com- 
bines, and  Frank  Stella  shaped  canvases  in  con- 
gruence with  depicted  forms.  In  1  963,  Donald 
Judd,  in  his  widely  read  essay,  "Specific  Ob- 
jects," proposed:  "Three  dimensions  are  real 
space.  That  gets  rid  of  the  problem  of  illu- 
sionism and  of  literal  space,  space  in  and 
around  marks  and  colors  .  .  .  the  several  limits 
of  painting  are  no  longer  present  .  .  .  Actual 
space  is  intrinsically  more  powerful  and 
specific  than  paint  on  a  flat  surface."^ 


As  the  works  project  from  the  wall,  extend- 
ing into  the  space  of  the  viewer,  the  structural 
autonomy  of  the  object  is  underscored  and 
traditional  picture  space  denied.  Richard  Art- 
schwager's  Untitled  (1965)  affirms  the  painting 
as  object  with  visual  wit.  The  frame  and  the 
space  it  encloses  are  one  smooth,  continuous 
red  surface  (fig.  1).  The  "picture  space"  pro- 
jects optically,  contradicting  its  literal  recession 
and  the  notion  of  the  picture  plane  as  a  "win- 
dow on  the  world."  In  Claes  Oldenburg's 
Watch  on  Blue  (fig.  2),  a  wristwatch  is  both  the 
image  and  the  object.  In  his  words,  "I  wish  to 


Fig.  2  Claes  Oldenburg,  Wrist  Watch  on  Blue,  1  961 ,  Courtesy  of  the  artist. 


destroy  the  rectangle  and  substitute  the 
medium  of  indefinite  form,  to  make  a  painting 
be  a  thing  in  itself  through  image. "^  The  edges 
of  Watch  on  Blue  are  jagged,  suggesting  that 
the  image  was  literally  ripped  or  torn  away  from 
its  background,  its  context.  The  wall  of  the 


gallery  becomes  the  ground  on  which  the 
form/object  operates.  The  ideal  space  of  the  il- 
lusionistic  picture  has  been  displaced  and  sup- 
planted by  the  shared,  public  space  of  the 
gallery. 

While  museums  are  being  designed  to  ac- 
commodate large-scale  works,  artists  have  un- 
doubtedly internalized  the  aesthetic  demanded 
by  the  monumentality,  austerity  and  imper- 
sonality of  most  gallery  and  museum  spaces. 
All  of  the  reliefs  are  spatially  activating  and 
sometimes  approach  architectural  decoration, 
especially  if  they  incorporate  architectural 
features.  Cynthia  Carlson,  for  instance,  has 
designed  an  installation  around  a  large  "picture 
window."  Window  Wall  (Paper)  acknowledges 
the  wall  as  support  for  both  art  and  wallpaper/ 
decoration.  The  work  also  demonstrates  that 
distinctions  between  "high"  and  "low"  art  are 
no  more  valid  than  distinctions  between  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  While  embracing  the  fleur- 
de-lis  and  repeat  pattern  common  to  wallpaper, 
Carlson  violates,  with  scatalogical  sugges- 
tions, the  assumption  that  decoration/ 
wallpaper  be  pleasant  and  invisible,  like 
soothing  background  music. 


Lynda  Benglis  and  John  Torreano  also 
assault  our  concept  of  beauty  and  the  accepted 
bounds  of  taste  through  an  investigation  of  the 
vulgar.  Their  works  simultaneously  incorporate 
materials  which  signify  value  — gold,  silver,  glit- 


ter,  jewels  — and  low-class  chintze.  They 
humorously  debunk  the  pretensions  of  high  art 
through  a  deliberately  crude  and  excessive 
handling  of  texture  and  material. 

On  the  surface,  Frank  Stella's  Mysterious 
Bird  of  Uleta  (fig.  3)  represents  an  exploration 
of  similar  concerns.  The  rather  cliched  and 
facile  scumbling  parodies  Abstract  Expres- 
sionist gesture  and  defies  the  idea  that  painting 
must  be  carefully  planned  and  executed.  The 
surface  is  a  counterpoint  to  the  very  calculated 
and  controlled  industrial  honeycomb  aluminum 
armature  which  articulates  space  through 
planar  relationships.  This  interest  develops 
directly  from  Stella's  earlier  Polish  Village 
Series  and  more  distantly  from  Constructivist 
experiments  earlier  in  the  century. 


Russian  Constructivists— Tatlin,  Lissitsky 
and  Peri,  among  others  — investigated  new, 
non-art  materials,  structural  principles  and 
mass  production  techniques  to  forge  new  im- 
ages and  inject  new  meaning  (what  they  called 
FAKTURA).  Their  cult  of  materials  threatened 
to  destroy  any  reference  to  pictorial  space,  and 
their  political  commitments  to  the  dynamics  of 
a  classless  society  could  not  permit  a  duality 
between  aesthetic  and  actual  space.  Malevich 
at  one  point  declared:  "I  have  no  taste  for  con- 
ventional easel  painting,  this  belongs  in  the 
provinces.  Thus  painting  stands  at  the 
crossroads  and  had  the  choice  of  going  either  in 


the  direction  of  metallic  organization  of 
materials  or  in  the  direction  of  plastic  painting. 
So  some  stick  to  their  old  principles,  while 
others  begin  to  move  along  a  new  road,  they 
enter  actual  space  and  express  the  dynamic 
energy  of  the  city."* 

So  contemporary  relief  painting  is  not 
without  historical  precedent.  But  while  an 
analogue  in  the  past  may  make  the  new  works 
seem  more  familiar,  it  does  not  provide  a  con- 
temporary meaning  for  them.  The  meaning 
resides  at  the  intersection  between  current 
general  cultural  and  specific  aesthetic  cir- 
cumstances. 

However  different  these  image/objects  ap- 
pear they  share  one  important  feature:  since 
they  obfuscate  the  bounds  between  painting 
and  sculpture,  their  gender  is  undefined. 
Jacques  Derrida,  the  French  philosopher,  has 
criticized  the  primary  ordering  principle  of 
gender  as  inadequate  to  the  diversity  of  things 
in  this  world.  The  arbitrary  nature  of  classifica- 
tion based  on  material,  physical  constitution 
and  physiognomy  is  imparted  by  the  transex- 
uality  of  the  works  in  the  exhibition.  Transex- 
uality  defeats  the  order  of  gender,  discloses  its 
insufficiency  and  "enables  in  a  more  than 
metaphorical  and  transferential  way,  the  act  of 
engendering."^ 


Lisa  Phillips 
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Installation  view,  February  1 980 


PAINTING  IN  RELIEF 


CA  TALOGUE  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 


All  dimensions  are  in  inches.  Height  precedes  width. 


NICHOLAS  AFRICANO 

1.  The  High  Wire,  1979 

Oil,  acrylic,  wax,  string  and  wood 

John  Solomon  Collection 

NANCY  ARLEN 

2.  ZouZou.  1980 
Polyester 

Dimensions  variable 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

RICHARD  ARTSCHWAGER 

3.  Untitled,  c.  1965 
Formica 

27  X  28 

Collection  Jonathan  W.  Leon 

LYNDA  BENGLIS 

4.  (Lagniappe II)  in  6,  1  979 
Paint,  glitter  and  mylar  on  paper 
38  X  13  x8 

Courtesy  Paula  Cooper  Gallery 

5.  Lagniappe II CW I ^G,  1979 
Paint  and  mylar  on  paper 
38  X  13x8 

Courtesy  Paula  Cooper  Gallery 

CYNTHIA  CARLSON 

6.  Window  Wall  (Paper),  y9Q0 
Latex,  fired  ceramic,  spray  painted 
144  x  180 

Courtesy  Pamela  Adier  Gallery 

JEDD  GARET 

7.  3D  X Man  #2,  1979 
Acrylic  and  latex  on  wood 
47  X  28  X  3 

Collection  Ada  and  Alex  Katz: 
Courtesy  Robert  Miller  Gallery 


RON  GORCHOV 

8.  Untitled,  1 974 
Oil  on  canvas 
49%  X  IbVi 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  Purchase 

RALPH  HUMPHREY 

9.  Late  Show,  1979 

Acrylic  and  modeling  paste  on 

wood 

24  X  24  X  6 

Courtesy  Willard  Gallery 

10.  Gold  Rush,  1980 

Acrylic  and  modeling  paste  on 

wood 

24  X  24  X  4 

Courtesy  Willard  Gallery 

DONALD JUDD 
1  1.  Untitled,  1965 

Aluminum  and  anodized 

aluminum 

BVa  X  253  X  8% 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 

Art,  Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean 

Lipman  Foundation,  Inc. 

JOHN  AVERY  NEWMAN 
12.  Misnomer,  1979 

Pencil  on  painted  wood  and 
masonite 
55  X  8  X  21 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 

CLAES  OLDENBURG 
1  3 .   Wrist  Watch  On  Blue,  1961 
Enamel  on  muslin  and  plaster 
44  X  30  X  572 
Courtesy  of  the  artist 


BARBARA  SCHWARTZ 

14.  Alarocha,  1979 

Casein  on  handmade  paper  and 

wire  mesh 

48  X  108  X  22 

Courtesy  Willard  Gallery 

JOEL  SHAPIRO 

15.  Untitled,  1979 
Wood,  gouache 
eVi  X  5%  X  3'/2 

Courtesy  Paula  Cooper  Gallery 

FRANK  STELLA 

16.  Glinnell,  1972 
Mixed  media 
118  X  88 

Courtesy  Leo  Castelli  Gallery 

17.  Mysterious  Bird  of  Uleta,  1977 
Mixed  Media 

20 '72  X  30 '72  X  6 
Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Liebowitz 

GEORGE  SUGARMAN 

18.  The  Red  Bell,  1979 
Fiberglass,  foamcore  and  acrylic 
36  X  96  X  8 

Courtesy  Robert  Miller 

JOHNTORREANO 

19.  Red  Column,  1974 

Oil,  acrylic,  glass  jewels  on  wood 

96  X  8 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 

Art;  Gift  of  the  Larry  Aldrich 

Foundation 


Fig.  3  Frank  Stella,  Mysterious  Bird  of  Uleta,  1977,  Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Liebowitz. 


